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Equal Rights 
Ebb and Flow 
. ve HERE were many things in the life of Alva en that set her 
: | re apart from other women. Not the least of them were her implacable 
} will and courage. Once she believed in a thing, she believed in it utterly— 
OFFICIAL ORGAN 
3 ef the ) and acted upon it. She was incapable of half loyalties, a foe of lukewarm. 
National Woman’s Party ness and compromise. 
% Capitol Hill, ae When the shirtwaist strikers in New York needed a champion aid defender, 
? Washington, D. C. — Mrs. Belmont was one of the first to go to their assistance. When Emmeline 
} Phone, Atlantic 1210 Pankhurst, the British militant, arrived in this country and was detained at 
i Published Weekly Ellis Island because her militant tactics had involved her with her own 
at 19 Pl cong gin government, the first American woman who hurried to her side the morning 
Phone, Vernon 8370 after her arrival at the immigrant station in New York harbor was Alva 
| | Belmont. 
ni : Halith Houghton Hooker a But, as Doris Stevens pointed out in her speech at the Memorial Service, she 
; - Emilie A. Doetsch . . . . Managing Editor. _ also had her gracious and tender side. This was shown quite beautifully dur- 
: Dora G. Ogle . . . . Business Manager ing the last year of her life when she became one of the initiators of an Equal 
a | ASSOCIATH WDTTORS: Rights essay contest for girl students in colleges and normal schools. Youth © 
e Nina I, Allender - Ada Davenport Kendall _ and its possibilities appealed to her strongly. Young lives on the incoming 
Zoe Beckley Muna Lee 
> 8 Ruby A. Black | Alma Luts tide of destiny were to be influenced by a woman who was approaching the 
Lue Chamberlain. Hazel MacKay | 
i Phyllis Duganne Edna St. Vincent Millay _ ebb-tide of her existence, but in whom dwelt a spirit that was — 
Drnestine vans Ruth Pickering 
Rose Feld Alice Rohe adventurous and invincible to the end. 
‘i Helen Davenport Gibbons ——-Mirinm Finn Scott : The ebb and flow of the tides has its counterpart in human destiny, in 
Rebecca Hourwich Doris Stevens 
4 Ruth Hale Sophie Treadwell that a well-spent life sends back repercussions of its ai9 A from the surge 
Haynes Irwin Brenda Ueland 
| Mary Winsor and swell of the infinite. 
| a | Entered as svcond-class matter at Postoffice, | 
| Baltimore, Md., under Act March 3, 1879. aurel Leaves Bay 
Subscription, $2.00 Year | 
Foreign Subscription, $2.50 MONG the workers for the freedom of women have been found very 
; ' “OFFICERS OF TTR WOMAN'S PARTY few of great wealth. Their possessions frequently shackle their minds 
S| and they keep remote from unpopular movements. Not so with Mrs. 
Belmont. Her passing away is too recent to be visioned through years of 
of Gall Laughlin, Me. | retrospect. Those who knew her best have paused to pay her tribute in a 
Clark. _ Magnificent pageant. They spoke of her dreams, her energy, her victorious 
: Treasure, Laura Berrien, 1D. C. her loneliness. 
“As the years have formed a vista down which we who look may see our 
| Kdith Ainge, N. Y.  Burnita S. Matthews, Miss. national hero, George Washington, we are impressed also by the loneliness 
| of the man. He, too, had great riches. He had the richness of family pride, 
Mrs. Merritt 0.Chance,D.C. Sarah Pell,N.Y. education, of association with the flower of Virginia aristocracy, of ability, 
af ane hmm . of broad acres and material wealth. And when the Revolutionary War came, 
a Misie Hill, Conn. A. Marguerite Smith, Mass. and he had to make the choice of remaining loyal to his King with the greater 
chance of saving his head and his material possessions, or of throwing in his 
4 Elizabeth 'T. Kent, Calif. |_Margaret Whittemore, Calif. lot with the visionaries who sought to establish a government in which one 
could pursue a life of liberty and freedom, he risked everything for his ideal. 
bs _, Maed Younger, Calif. Almost alone among Virginia aristocrats, this rich man flung his lot with 
q MEMBERSHIP OF TIIK WOMAN'S PARTY those revolutionists whom we now call “patriots.” 
ie Aunie’l: bunk $10.00 , And so it was with Alva Belmont. With visions of a richer existence 
s Associate gg enna ereesnieestieeeiintesen $1.00 which far transcended her material wealth, she risked isolation and loss of 
prestige, loneliness in the midst of her friends, to throw in her lot with 
— those women who believe in the humanity of men and women, and who work 
1 | RSH. ae $5,000.00 intelligently, openly, and fearlessly to the end that men and women may have 
Equal Rights before the law. 
. | } By her own lofty efforts, Alva Belmont has entered into that iinadou of 
: : OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY | God which is in the hearts of her country-women. Although many of us knew 
q | The object of this organization shall be her but slightly, the parallel was always in our minds. Here, too, was a rich 
i te secure for women complete equality - ‘woman who was not afraid to risk her head to save her soul. The sonnet of 
- , with men under nbn hoy in all human _ Edna St. Vincent Millay to the pioneers applies most fittingly to Mrs. Belmont: 
: ; “Upon this marble bust that is not I 
: THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT ae ? 
‘ “Men and women shall have Equal Rights Lay the round formal — that is not fame. 
: throughout the United States and every | But in the forum of my - enced gf 
. : place subject to its jurisdiction.” Root ye the living tree w ose sap is flame. 
4 me | I, that was fierce and valiant, am no more— 
a Congress shall have power to enforce Save as a dream that wanders wide and late, 
: this article by appropriate legislation. Save as a wind that rattles the stout door, 
e Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 Troubling the ashes in the sheltered grate. 
This stone will perish. I shall be twice dust. 
ntrecuces te Only my standard on a taken hill 
| by 8 JoHN G. To , Dela ; 
pul Can cheat the mildew and the red brown rust 
And make immortal my adventurous will. 
Louis L 
Even now the silk is tugging at the staff. 


— ake up the song—forget the epitaph.” 
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The Belmont Memorial—A Prophecy and Challenge 


Mrs. Harvey Wiley Carrying the Memorial Banner to Mrs. Belmont 


66 AKE up the song, forget the 
epitaph.” | 

Literally the National Woman’s 

Party carried out the spirit of Edna St. 

Vincent Millay’s beautiful poem at the 


memorial service in Washington, July 8, 


to Alva Belmont, its leader and, until 
the time of her death last winter, its 
National President. 

It was what that indomitable spirit 
would have wished. The solemn panoply 
of death, the dirge and pall, would not 
have been to her liking. She herself had 
left a dispensation to her followers. Her 
hymn bade them look forward —to use 
what had gone before as stepping stones 
to higher achievement. . 

This nation has always honored its 
heroes, its great men. We rejoice in the 
tributes of marble and granite with which 
a grateful nation has seen fit to do them 
honor, and in this same spirit we erect 
our own fane, to those other illustrious 
dead — Margaret Brent, Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B, Anthony, Alva Belmont —- 
who likewise dreamed “dreams no mor- 
tal ever dreamed before” and gave 


their lives a sacrifice to make them true. 


Such a temple not raised with hands, 
mystic and beautiful, came into being on 
the night of July 8 in Washington. As 
the ceremony slowly unfolded its story of 
woman’s slow and painful struggle from 
darkness and defeat toward the day when 
she will be regarded as a complete and 
responsible human being, twenty thousand 
people looked on, hushed and reverential. 
The woman in whose memory the me- 
morial ceremony had been arranged had 
once said, “I am working only to put 
women in a position where they can make 
of themselves whatever they choose to 
be and can be.” ‘These words, as drama- 
tized in the service, became a prophecy 
and a challenge. 

Not long before she died, Mrs, Belmont 
expressed the wish that at her death she 
might be surrounded by women, a wish 
that was faithfully carried out last Feb- 
ruary in New York when women stood 
vigil at her side from the moment the 
casket was removed from the Berengaria 
to the time it was lowered into the vault 
in St. Hubert’s Chapel in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. Holding the colorful emblems 


of the Woman’s Party, they formed a 
complete cordon about the funeral cor- 
tege within the church, and again at the 
cemetery they constituted a guard of 
honor through which the casket was borne 
to its final resting place. Impressive, 
however, as was the outpouring of women 
on that occasion, it was not nearly so 
large as at the recent service in Washing- 
ton when women from all parts of the 
country came to show homage to their 
former President. | 

Following the American flag and the 
silken banner of the National Woman’s 
Party, borne by Florence Bayard Hilles, 
a line of 1,000 women marched from the 
Washington Monument down the long 
slope leading into the great natural 
amphitheatre while the Marine Band 
played “The March of the Women” whose 
words cry out: 
“Comrades—ye who have dared 
“First in the battle to strive and sorrow! 
“Scorned, spurned—nought have ye cared, 
“Raising your eyes to a wider morrow.” 

One by one the banners were carried 
alternately to either side of the stage, a 


flow of glorious rich coloring—poignant 
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with memories as they were massed flank- 
ing the Alva Belmont Memorial Banner 
held at the center of the scene by Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley. Higher and higher 
they rose, above and behind, each a glori- 
ous tribute to the women who had stood 
for various phases of the movement, and 
topping them, almost in the tree tops, 
were the scarred and weather beaten ban- 


ners of suffrage days, and notably one 
symbolizing the courage of Mrs. Belmont 
and all who stood loyally by her in the 


cause, emblazoned with those unforget- 
table words: “Failure Is Impossible.” 


A tremendous picture this! And still _ 
the marchers poured into the amphi- 
theatre, and the music played on as the | 


women marched with inspired steps carry- 
ing first the State banners, the Organiza- 


tion banners and the banners of the pro- 
fessions. Then finally came the Purple, 


White and Gold banners of suffrage days 
—hundreds of them, the last contingent 
borne by two hundred Government work- 
ers, and as the final strains of the music 
were played, the Purple, White and Gold 
banners were standing at attention at left 
and right while the stage itself presented 
a splendid and varied blending of color. 
The musie stopped and the audience 


burst into applause. Then in the awed 


silence that followed came “The Tribute 
of Youth”—the tribute of the women of 
the future, symbolized by a group of beau- 


tiful maidens in amber Grecian costumes, 


who came forward, bearing laurels which 
they offered, each in turn, with exquisite 
simplicity and reverential grace before 
the banner held in honor of Mrs. Belmont. 
But theirs was more than a tribute of 
youth, more than an augury of the future, 
for poised as they were in Grecian robes, 
they recalled to mind the long, long way 
women have come towards the goal of 
equality since the early days of Greece 
2,500 years ago! — 


Then came the speakers of the National 


Woman’s Party, and the audience was 
thrilled by the power and magnetism of 


FELT it a great honor to be asked by 
the Woman’s Party to carry the ban- 
ner in honor of Mrs. Belmont on the 


night of July 8, at the memorial service 


given in her honor. Following “Old Glory” 
and the silken folds of purple, white and 
gold of the Woman’s Party, I felt that the 


thoughts of that great throng gathered 


there were centered on the person whose 
name appeared on the purple banner 


which I bore “In Memory of Alva E. Bel- 


mont.” 

It was a glorious night, still and moon- 
lit. The spot beautiful and solemn in the 
summer darkness, was illumined by hid- 
den lights which brought out the mystery 


Gail Laughlin, the eloquence and charm 
of Doris Stevens, and the authoritative 
dignity of Florence Bayard Hilles as she 


offered the courageous resolutions of the 


Woman’s Party and. asked for action. 


Only one dissenting voice—and that of a 


man—opposed the unanimous decision of 


all present that these resolutions be pre- 


sented at once to President Rocyevelt. 


WEEP, AH WEEP NO MORE 
_ (Hymn written by Mrs. Belmont, which was 
sung at the Memorial Service bid 
Carmela Ponsel le) 
Weep, ah weep no more, 
All earthly sorrow, pain and 
Strife have gone their way. 
_A spirit of His fold hath flown, 
For a soul has risen today. | 
Halleluiah! Halleluiah! 
Hosanna to our nie. 


No tribunal of men to judge. _ 

The watchers of the tower proclaim — 

A daughter of the King. 

_ For a soul has risen today. 
Halleluiah! Halleluiah! 
Hosanna to our Lord. 


A span of life, of joy and sorrow run, | 
Where is Thy victory, oh Death— 
Hark the heavenly choir singing, 
For a soul has risen today. 
Halleluiah! Halleluiah! 
Hosanna to our King. 


In conclusion Mrs. Hilles asked the 
great throng of on-lookers to remain 
seated after the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” As she withdrew, 
Carmela Ponselle, who had shared a seat 
with her above the banner of Mrs. Bel- 
mont, descended towards the audience and 
was handed a large American flag which 
she held aloft dramatically as all joined 


By Anna Kelton Wiley 


of tree and shrub. Standing reverently 
holding high the Belmont standard, in 


the pageant was enacted, I looked toward 
the Washington, Monument, standing clear 
cut in the darkness as the search lights 
pricked out its majestic whiteness and 
stupendous height. There, a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight unfolded itself, Banners, 
banners, banners—a thousand of them, 
earnest faces, tramping feet in step to 
martial strains. Each banner bore the 
name of a beloved pioneer, a pioneer in 
every field in which woman has yet pene- 


Equal Rights 


in singing the national anthem accom. 
panied by the Marine Band. 

The recessional followed and the entire 
audience remained motionless. Up each 
of the side aisles marched the Purple, 
White and Gold banners until they 
crossed over and stopped at the center 


aisle completely encompassing the on- 


lookers, while through the very center of 
the audience came the memorial banners. 

Slowly they came, 78 glorious banners 
in lavender, purple, blue or gold, “In 
Memory Of” 27 pioneer leaders of the 
Woman Movement—Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and 
others. 

Following came 51 hansers with the 
names of the devoted members of the 
National Woman’s Party who had fought 
with Mrs. Belmont in the Suffrage days— 
leaders and workers whom the Woman’s 


_ Party can never sufficiently honor. These 


yanners were in memory of Mrs. Lawrence 
Lewis, Dr. Caroline Spencer, Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, Inez Milholland, Crystal 
Eastman, Sophie Meredith, Ruth Crocker, 
Mrs. Jewell Kenny, Julia Jennings, Mrs. 
George Pflaster, Mrs. Crozier French, 
Mary Burnham, Mrs. James Whittemore, 


Agnes Morey, Eva Evans, Reverend Olym- 


pia Brown, Mary Nolan, Ellen Scripps, 
Phoebe Hearst, Mrs. William McGraw, 
Mrs. Alden Potter, Mrs. Steele MacKaye, 
Mrs. Legare O’Bear, Mrs. Oliver Shoup, 


Josephine Preston Peabody, Katherine 


Halligan, Rebecca Winsor, Etta Haynie 
Maddox, Senator Rebecca Felton, Martha 
Cranston, Elizabeth Colt, Emma Gillette, 
Emma Dean Powell, Elizabeth Vrooman, 
Mrs. John Gordon Batelle, Clara Wold, 
Dr. Gillette Hayden, Mary Wilmarth, 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barret, Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, Katherine Flannagan, Mrs. 
Robert Bruce Wallace, Kate Boeckh, Har- — 
riet Hifton King, Belva Lockwood, Dr. 
Clara Ludlow, Alice Barney, Jessie Hardy 
MacKaye, Augusta Rosenwald. 

Thus ended the service of tribute and 


dedication in memory of Mrs. Belmont. 


trated—all, it seemed, doing homage to 
the woman whose indefatigable courage 
and indomitable will had helped make 


_ their dreams come true. Surely I felt, 
the center of the grassy stage on which | 


on that moonlit hill, not only are the 
courageous young banner bearers present 
to give evidence of their faith in the 
rightness of our cause, but, too, a cloud 
of unseen witnesses compasses us about 
to rejoice in the progress of justice and 
truth. 

Standing there facing the Monument 
I reflected on the words of the great 
Washington: “If to please the people 
we offer what we ourselves disapprove, 
how can we afterwards defend our work?” 
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Mrs. Belmont never sought to please. She 
was ever driven by the resistless desire to 
reach a goal—justice to women—no mat- 
ter what difficulties might lie ahead. In- 
stead of an easy life of social position and 
great wealth she chose rather the difficult 
role of moulding and changing ‘public 
opinion with regard to woman’s legal and 


earliest of her adherents. But having two 
tiny sons to rear at that time I could only 


do a bit for the cause now and then. Thus 


it befell that I did not have the privilege 


of knowing Mrs. Belmont intimately or 
of working with her as others of the 
organization have done, 

I had glimpses of her from time to time 
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Trecalled that on assuming the presidency 
of the Woman’s Party on October 1, 1921, 
she said: 


“A gense of the deepest responsibility 
to the future of women comes to me as 


I accept this office. During the struggle 


for suffrage thousands of women worked 
for political freedom. That great victory 


The Memorial Banners which Surrounded the Banner in Honor of Mrs. Belmont 


economic position, from the old idea of 
dependence and inferiority to that of 
equal responsibility with men, of the equal 
Sharing of duties and privileges in our 
common government. 

Watching the colorful scene as the end- 
less white figures streamed down the 
grassy hill, catching sight of such stirring 
names as Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Abigail 
Adams, Anne Hutchinson, Lucy Stone 
and others, I mused on my recollections 
of the National Woman’s Party over a 
period of twenty-one years. As a member 
and president of the Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton Suffrage Club in the early years of the 
century, I was ripe to listen to Alice Paul 
when she came to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1912, and began her plans for the 
giant suffrage procession of March 3, 1913. 
In fact I rejoiced in being one of the 


as the years rolled on—electric glimpses 
which unfolded her dynamic personality. 
Well do I remember on November 11, 
1922, when she read the solemn Declara- 
tion of Principles of the Woman’s Party, 
which she helped to draft, a declaration of 
twenty-seven items of discriminations 
against women to be removed, reminding 
one of the twenty-seven grievances listed 
in our Declaration of Independence 


against the English Crown. Her voice 


was like a bell ringing the knell of in- 
justice, and @ knell it has since proved. 
Well do I recall the wonderful banquet 
at the Willard Hotel which she gave the 
next night, when never-to-be-forgotten 
speeches and plans were made, and the 
following year of her launching of our 
international policy. At each step in our 
forward march she has always taken the 
strategic step which the moment required. 


was only the first step in woman’s prog- 
ress toward full freedom. It was perhaps 
the easiest, because the most obvious part 
of our work. To remove civil and legal 
inequalities which bear down with in- 
justice upon women in all their relation- 
ships, individually, socially and indus- 
trially, will be a work of gravest difficulty. 
It will be a more complicated and less 
obvious campaign and it is probable, 
therefore, that fewer women will take 
part. It is for this reason that I am 
accepting a responsibility which I was 
never willing to take before. I accept in 
the conviction that the Woman’s Party 
will ultimately accomplish the civil and 
legal equality of women, as I believe it 
accomplished their political equality.” 


I recalled that Mrs. Belmont was a suf- 
fragist before suffrage became popular 
and as an active worker in England was 


associated with Mrs, Pankhurst. 
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Always in the vanguard of every move- 
ment for the advancement of women dur- 
ing her life, the purple banner in her 
honor on that night led the way. It stood 
in the center of the grassy plot as the 
hosts of tribute bearers massed around. 


A belated air-man zoamed overhead, 
that harbinger of the annilihation of 
space and time and peering up at him I 
recalled Mrs. Belmont’s letter to us at the 
time of the dedication of Alva Belmont 
House, when she was not able to be pres- 
ent. She wrote: 


“JT need not express to you all how 
greatly I appreciate the honor that you 
have done me in naming this building 
after me. May it stand for years and 
years to come, telling of the work that 
the women of the United States have ac- 
complished; the example we have given 
foreign nations; and our determination 
that they shall be, as ourselves, free citi- 
zens, recognized as the equals of men. 

“From the beginning, we have taken the 
stand that not only were we working for 
ourselves, but for all women of all na- 
tions, who were held down by the super- 
stitions and the customs of past ages. We 
could not bear to have what they did not 
have and therefore from ‘national we be- 
came ‘international’. 


«J know that our work in many direc- 


tions has only just begun but with the 
energy and determination always dis- 
played by the Woman’s Party, we intend 
to go on and on—that the influence of 
women shall be felt throughout the com- 
ing ages. Those of us at the helm today 
are doing a great work and we will leave 
an example behind us that others, inspired 
by the success and recognition given us, 
will follow. 

“May this house which you have dedi- 
cated to me, be the source where all fu- 
ture inspirations for our work may start 
and end in triumph.” 


Also on that fragrant night, fragrant of 
memories and of newly mown grass, I 
thought of the many pleasant letters I had 
received from Mrs. Belmont during the 
three years of my chairmanship of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party. 
Her letters always closed with a warm 


expression of personal regard and she 


assured me that my letters brought her 
close to all our enterprises. 

As the banners continued to float a I 
recalled that other memorial service for 
Mrs. Belmont on February 12th, last, 


when the members of the Woman’s Party 


were privileged to show their honor and 
respect for her great accomplishments, I 
shall never forget the solemnity I felt, of 


- holding a vigil in the Chapel of the Resur- 


Equal Rights 


rection at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
as her body lay in state before the funeral. 
Two of her friends so stood all during 
Saturday and on Sunday until the hour 
of the funeral. I shall never forget the 
beauty of the services that day, so full 
of significance, of loving tribute, of stately 
triumph. But the memory which seemed 
most striking was after the service at 
St. Hubert’s Chapel in the cemetery where 


her body lies enshrined. Snow lay on the 


ground. We had paid our last tribute and 
had turned to leave Woodlawn Cemetery, 


_ when turning back and taking a last fare- 


well of our friend and leader, we beheld 
a strange and striking scene. The purple, 
white and gold banners were standing in 
the snow, massed against the grey walls 
of the chapel, the sunset sky was streaked 
with gold and in front, as if a last mes- 
sage from the dead, stood her favorite 
banner “Failure Is Impossible.” 

The Marine Band ceased its solemn 
march. The thousand marchers reached 
the grassy hill where we were standing. 
Then the memorial service began. It 
wound its way through inspired song, 
stately pageantry and noble words of 
praise to our courageous pioneer, daunt- 
less leader, capable executive showing 
both judgment and initiative, our gener- 
ous, warm-hearted friend, Alva Belmont. 


Extract from Memorial Tribute: 


mont! You see on yonder banners 


ROM Abigail Adams to Alva ‘Bel- 
heroic names inscribed, names of 


women who, dreaming of a better relation 


between men and women, protested 
against the cruelty and barbarity of our 
present civilization; women who pro- 
tested against frustrations heaped upon 
women by a civilization which fosters 
antagonism between the sexes. We honor 
them tonight and always. 

Our tribute tonight is for Alva Bel- 
mont, gallant leader and beloved. com- 
rade. We see her a little girl dreaming 
momentous dreams in Mobile in the mid- 
dle of the last century. The child of 
dreams, who, according to her own testi- 
mony, “was hard to manage”; the young 


girl of passionate convictions; the matron 
of many social endeavors and finally the 


leader who would banish from the earth 
all forms of the subjection of women. 
Those of us who knew her best know 
the extraordinary intensity of her will 
and her relentless determination to see 
her plans carried out; her iron, sometimes 
ruthless leadership. Her vitality was the 
marvel of all her friends. Her impatience 
at the supineness of women was colossal. 
Her contempt for petty prejudices which 
stand in the way of women was of heroic 
mold. She had her gay, her docile, her 
tender side too. But hers was a lonely 


By Doris Stevens 
July 8 


road which more compassion, more loving 
approval would have made less lonely. 
Had she lived in a world without galling 
inequalities on every side, in a world more 
welcoming of women’s abilities, gentleness 
would have been her predominant trait. 


Now very likely her early dreams were 


dreams for her own happiness. Later, 


these became social dreams; they were 
extended to include the happiness of all 
women. For a quarter of a century she 
concentrated on securing for women the 
vote, simple symbol of political equality. 
Mark you! People laughed at her. Only 
thirty years ago women wanting to vote 
seemed to the majority of people, earth- 
bound, as absurd as the child reaching for 
the moon. Today, again, people out of 
reckless arrogance say that our demand 
for complete equality in all domains of 
life is absurd. How dare anyone say that 


this or any other dream is unattainable! 


Another thing about Alva Belmont is 
unique. Mostly the content of our dreams 
gets thinner as we go to the end of our 
life. Not so with her, The horizons of 
her dreams widened. During her later 
years her leadership encircled the globe. 
Through her the women of the American 
hemisphere stood united with the women 


of Europe against the launching of a 
world code dealing unequally with women. 
A beginning, too, was made in joining to 
Europe and the Americas the women of 
Asia and Africa. From liberty and equal- 
ity for the women of one nation to liberty 
and equality for the women of the world 
—that was the arc of her dream. 


To the end, she held fast to her dream— 
this dream which is beyond time and 
space, which is infinite and eternal, of a 
world in which men and women live and 
work together in loving harmony; a world 
in which fruitful co-operation replaces 
destructive antagonism ; a world, in short, 
in which men and women unite their tal- 
ents for greater happiness and so for the 
betterment of the race; a world in which 
the capacities of women are not handi- 
capped by any man-made restrictions. 
Only their own limitations to do and to 


feel would weigh against them. 


How sad that she is dead and did not 
live to see this dream realized in our laws, 
in our customs, in our daily lives. Our 
pageantry, our song, our words will have 
been in vain if we are not stirred to the 
depths of our being to reach out and take 
this dream, give flesh and blood to this 
dream, and bring about now the day when 
women direct their own destinies and 
jointly with men re-make the world in 
which we must dwell together. 
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July 22, 1933 


ment, rising gleaming white and 

majestic against the glow of the 
evening sky, was laid the scene of the 
memorial service held in tribute to Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont on Saturday, the 
eighth of July, in Washington. 

The wide, green hillsides that ‘slope 
from the marble shaft were thronged with 
thousands of men and women, assembled 
to do honor to Mrs. Belmont, late leader 


‘ T the foot of the Washington Monu- 


of the National Woman’s Party. The ; 


Marine Band played a program of world- 
loved music as the giant processional 
formed at the crest of the green slopes. 

Not less than a thousand flags and ban- 
ners were borne by as many women in this 
march, women representing the forty-eight 
States, national organizations, the arts 
and the professions—led, flanked, followed 
by the purple, white and gold of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. At the head of 
the procession were the American flag, 
and the Belmont Memorial Banner, with 
three-score other banners in memory of 
the founders and leaders of the woman 
movement in this country. 

It was a striking, colorful tribute, as 
the procession wended its thrilling march 
down the lighted pathway to the stage; 
banners and flags held high, in honor of 
the past and in pledge to the future. They 
filled the stage, these women who bore 
the memorial banners and who repre- 
sented many hundreds of other women 


who had come gladly at the call of the — 


Woman’s Party to pay homage to Mrs. 
Belmont for her work for the freedom 
of women. They overflowed to the high 
seats at both sides of the stage, these 
women who represented the forty-eight 
States, the business life, the professions 
and the arts among women of the coun- 
try. They filled the seats in front of the 
stage, these women who bore the “purple, 
white and gold” symbolizing the demand 
- of women for the freedom of women. 
Music, prayer, tribute — rendered by 
women, for women, to women. Then, after 
‘ a brief hour, the memorial service was at 
anend. The banner bearers, still holding 
their banners high before them, marched 
up the lane of light, and the audience rose 


once more, as they passed from sight into 


the shadow of the monument. 

But still the procession moves on, and 
the march of women will continue, for 
among those who marched are the inspired 
leaders of today and tomorrow, united in 
the memory of the inspired leaders of days 
gone by. At the call of the National 
Woman’s Party, more than a thousand 
women had taken part in the memorial 
tribute; and these women were but the 
representatives of great groups compris- 
ing thousands of other women, who by 
this token gave unspoken acclaim to the 


valorous leadership of Mrs. Belmont and 
all woman pioneers in the cause of the 
freedom of women. : 
Many patriotic bodies — Daughters of 
America, Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the Women’s Relief Corps, the 
Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution, units of the American Legion 


Auxiliary, were in line that night. There 
were many professional organizations— 


the Women’s Medical Association, the 
League of American Pen Women, the 
Washington College of Law, the District of 
Columbia Bar Association. Many national 
and local groups carried banners and sent 
delegations — the Susan B. Anthony 
League, the National Association of 
Colored Women, the Sabbath Alliance, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the 
National Quota Club, the National Zonta 
Club, the Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, the Soroptomist Club, the 
Legion of Loyal Women, the Women’s 
Single Tax Club. Among the District of 
Columbia organizations represented were 
the Columbia Heights Art Club, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Excelsior Literary Club, Park View 
Women’s Club, Pen and Palette Club, 
women members of the Stanton Park Citi- 


zens’ Association and the Mid-City Citi- 


zens’ Association, the Petworth Woman’s 
Club, Bethesda Woman’s Club, Friendship 
House, Shakespeare Society, Wheel of 


Progress, and Sunshine and Community 
Society. 7 


There were likewise women engaged in, 
the arts, social service, civic service, busi- 
ness and the professions ; homemakers and 
wage earners; teachers and women in gov- 
ernment service; writers, musicians and 
poets; and withal there were long lines of 
young women of the Capital City who 
formed a vast group of marchers under 
the purple, white and gold. Behind the 
banner of the “Industrial Workers” 
marched waitresses, seamstresses, laundry 
workers, salesmen, clerical workers, book- 


_ binders, typesetters and transit workers. 


In the professional group were separate 
banners for physicians, dentists, social 
workers, poets, writers and teachers. 
The conduct of the service, the prelimi- 
nary marshaling of the procession, the en- 
thusiastic co-operation and aid rendered 
by every member of every participating 
group, bespoke the spirit of unselfishness 


and devotion to the real meaning of the — 


ceremonies. The clear call by the speakers 

to carry on the work of Mrs. Belmont and 

other leaders of the past, and the resolu- 

tion with which the assembled groups 

responded as they raised their banners 

aloft, augur well for the future of women. 
| Bess SCHREINER. 
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From I:wo Participants 


ANNERS are irresistible! As the 
B thousand banners held by the women 

came down the slope from the Wash- 
ington Monument to the Sylvan Theatre, 
to one spectator they gave a strange feel- 
ing of limitless power. Among the women 
there were those who were elderly, and 
whose steps were difficult and uncertain, 
and there were girls who bounced along in 
sheer exuberance of youth. But to the on- 
looker, the individuality and variety of 
the marchers was caught and blended in 
the steady, overwhelming advance of the 
banners. From those banners, women 
ought to have received a deep sense of 
their essential solidarity and strength. 


Anyone who has ever seen the Sylvan 
Theatre in Washington knows how lovely 
it is. Its backdrop is formed by a mas- 
sive tree, symbol of growth. The banner 
bearers forming at the back of the stage 


thrust up their banners inscribed with the 


names of the honored dead until the ban- 
hers formed a brilliant mass which 


matched the outline of the trees. 


The ringing speech of Gail Laughlin 
had a quality of immemse solemnity as 
if her words were from the Book of 
Revelation. After Miss Laughlin the ban- 
ners beneath the tree parted again and 
the uprush of light from the stage made a 
shining nimbus around Doris Stevens, the 
second speaker, who paid the principal 
tribute to Mrs. Belmont. And if Miss 
Laughlin spoke from the Book of Revela- 


tion, Miss Stevens spoke from the Psalms. 


Her speech had the rhythm of the ancient 
harper’s music; it was the devout song 


Of a poet who is also prophet. 


From her speech there mounted the 
vision of man and woman standing hand- 
in-hand in equality and love, before time 
was and after time shall cease and mov- 
ing beneath this vision like the counter- 
point of rich orchestral music were the 
tragic forms of men and women today 
engaged in mad hostility. There arose 
from Miss Stevens’ deeply stirring, limpid 
words the strong and tender song of 
woman, holding within its lyric metre 
that final wisdom which can only be told 
by singers of a sex or race. 


All this emotion was collected and fused 
a few minutes later by the final speaker, 
Florence Bayard Hilles, in the resolutions 
which she offered demanding that the 
President use his power to obtain the 
speedy passage of the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment to safeguard women against 
economic despair. It was a solemn mo- 
ment. In that moment, the fine, brave 
life lived by Mrs. Belmont pased nobly 
into the lives and spirits of the women 
of America and the world. 

HELEN SMITH. 
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From the Brooklyn Eagle: | | 


Impressive memorial services were held 
at the Washington Monument, Washing- 
ton, D. C., yesterday by the National 
Woman’s Party for Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, national president, and other de- 
ceased ‘suffrage pioneers. Brooklyn was 
represented by the Industrial Council’s 
delegation, led by Mrs. Mary Murray. 

In the pageant, arranged by Mrs. Marie 


Forrest, there were 1,000 banners bearing 
the names of twenty-five foremost suf- 


frage leaders of the past. Carmela Pon- 
selle sang the invocation. The United 
States Marine Band played national airs 
and inspiring music. 

Many States were represented in the 
tribute yesterday. The banner in honor 
of Mrs. Belmont, in purple, white and 
gold, led all others in the line. 


From the Washington Herald: 


American women last night remem- 
bered their honored dead and in their 
name renewed the battle for their free- 
dom as the tattered banners of suffrage 
flew once more under Washington skies. 
Thousands gathered in the Sylvan Thea- 
tre below the Washington Monument. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, late presi- 


dent of the organization; Susan B. An- 


thony, famed Feminist, and Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, mother of William Randolph 
Hearst, the publisher, were among those 
whose names were inscribed on the flags. 
Mrs. Belmont was eulogized by Doris 
Stevens, chairman of the Inter American 
Commission of Women, concluding with 
the plea: 
“Let us put forth our demands to- 
night, with the confidence of the pio- 
neer women to whom nothing was 
unattainable.” 


From the Washington Post: 


Women of America lifted their voices 
in a mighty cry for justice at a brilliant 
pageant and memorial service in honor 
of pioneer suffrage leaders last night on 
the Washington Monument grounds. The 
cheers of many thousands accompanied 


the reading of the resolutions by Mrs. 


Florence Bayard Hilles, chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party. She stood be- 
fore a background of multicolored ban- 
ners, held aloft by the delegates of thirty- 
five women’s organizations. ae 

The line was led by Mrs. Victor Du- 
pont of Wilmington, carrying the Ameri- 
can flag; Mrs. Hilles, carrying the Wom- 
an’s Party banner, and Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, carrying the purple flag of tribute 
to Mrs. Alva Belmont. : 

Two brief but dramatic speeches were 
made, one by Miss Gail Laughlin, mem- 
ber of the Maine State Legislature, and 
the other by Miss Doris Stevens of New 
York, chairman of the Inter American 
Commission of Women. Miss Stevens 
devoted her speech to a glowing tribute 
to Mrs. Belmont. “We meet at a critical 
time in the march of women,” she de- 
clared. “All about us we see attempts 
being made, buttressed by governmental 
authority, to throw women back into the 
unlovely dependence from which they 
were just emerging. This must not be. 
Let us put forth our demands tonight 
with the confidence of the pioneer women, 


to whom nothing was unattainable.” 


~ Comments of the Press 


From the Washington Post (Article by 
Vylla Poe Wilson): 

Mental echoes of the beat of hoofs and 

tramp of feet, which marked the great 


suffrage parade up Pennsylvania Avenue, 


came to many minds last night. The same 
indomitable spirit and many of the same 
women who followed Alice Paul in this 
parade and in the suffrage campaign were 
present last night. | 

The meeting was to honor the memory 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, who made the 
work of the National Woman’s Party pos- 
sible, and who furnished funds and head- 
quarters to the valiant band. But it was 
more than that, for it was arranged as a 
protest against existing conditions, which, 
in the minds of these women who are 
working as hard for Equal Rights as 
they did for the vote, are hampering the 
progress of women. | 


From the Atlanta Georgian: 

_ Because Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont lived 
and worked and dared courageously, 
women all over the world have a greater 
chance for happiness and equality. She 


has made history by her force and unfail- . 


ing interest in human beings. She has 
given her time, her talents and her wealth 
so that women will be equal with men be- 


fore the law. 


Her vision was great and clear. She 
wanted right for right’s sake, not for any 
advantage it might give certain classes or 
individuals. She knew that there would 
never be any real civilization as long as 
the world considered woman inferior or 
a chattel or incapable of caring for her 

She had no patience with women who 
would promise before they got the vote 
what they would do with it when they 
would get it. Mrs. Belmont would say: 
“Whether women use the vote well or ill 
is not the issue. The right of women te 
govern their own lives and to help direct 


- with men the life of the community can 


not be questioned.” 


From the New York Times: 


Mrs. Belmont’s interest in the woman’s 
suffrage movement. through the world 
continued all her life. She alone had 
moved the suffrage association from ob- 
scure headquarters in a small town in 
Ohio into an imposing home in New York, 
and the ultimate success of the movement 


in the United States was in no small part. 


her own. 
Her first interest in the movement came 
early in the twentieth century, after a 
meeting at the home of the then Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay, at which Dr. Anna 


the only leader of the older and more 
conservative suffrage societies to join the 
younger and more radical group formed 
in Washington to work solely for the 
adoption of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. When the Conference on the Codi- 
fication of International Law was held at 
The Hague in 1980, she joined the Fem- 
inist leaders from many countries in urg- 
ing that laws affecting nationality be 
made identical for each sex, and that 
women should not be compelled to forfeit 


their nationality upon marriage to a for- 
eigner. 


From the Mobile Register: | 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont was a benefactor 
to all women—although many know it 
not, | 


From the Wilmington Morning News: 


When Mrs. Belmont “lent a hand” to 
the emancipatory movement for women, 
tea table tacticians threw up their hands 
in deprecation—and usually defeat. A 
forceful person from early girlhood, Mrs. 
Belmont demanded action in a campaign 
and plenty of it. 

When she acted on her belief that the — 
only way in America to gain the vote for 
women was to “fight politics with poli- 
tics,” the emancipatory movement re- 
ceived an effective impetus. One of the 
first women of great wealth publicly to 
espouse the enfranchisement cause when 
it was not fashionable, the “Lady Rhond- 


da” of America was a realist and a 
tactician. 


From the New York Evening Journal: 

With the 19th amendment granting 
suffrage to women, incorporated in the 
Constitution in August, 1920, Mrs. Bel- 
mont began a drive through the militant 
organization for the repeal or amend- 
ment of various laws, State and Federal, 
limiting women’s rights as to inheritance, 
employment, night work, compensation 
and other similar subjects. a 
Then in 1924 she went to France and 
made her home in that country there- 
after. She dropped social life which she 
had followed in the United States, but 
from her home in Paris and her chateau, 
Augerville-la-Riviere, directed many char- 
itable and Feminist activities. 

Working through the League of Na- 
tions, she was instrumental in obtaining 
appointment of women delegates to a 
conference at The Hague in 1930 on the 
Codification of International Law. The 
women attempted to get the conference 
to recommend a change in international 
practice which would permit women mar- 
ried to foreigners to retain their citizen- 
ship in their own countries. The manner 
in which the male members of the gather- 
ing handled this did not satisfy Mrs. Bel- 
mont, and she kept up an unceasing drive 
for such enactments. 


From the New York Herald (Paris 
Edition): , | 
With the passing of Mrs. Belmont dis- 
appears one of the most noted social, 
political and philanthropic figures among 
American women during the past half- 
century. Her death is a deep loss to the 
National Woman’s Party, with which she 


_ had been associated since its organiza- 


Howard Shaw spoke. In 1913 she was’ tion. She was one of the veterans of the 


- cause for Equal Rights for women, and 


famous for the vigor of her speeches. 

For more than thirty years she fought 
with vigor and intelligence ‘for the cause 
of complete freedom for women all over 
the world, giving generously of her time 
and money to this movement. 
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